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ARCHIMEDES. 

Although I build you engines new, 

As to my native city due 

When foes surround our citadel, 

These endures not Science well ; 

Not thus, she would freely use 

Archimedes of Syracuse. 

He lifts Marcellus' ships on high, 

Or fires them with Apollo's eye. 

Know, these are mercenary arts — 

Of Science but the meaner parts — 

Such as the noble mind most fears, 

In its own home 'mong stars and spheres. 

There, with beauty and subtility, 

It knows no mixture of utility. 

John Albee. 
Newcastle, New Hampshire, December, 1880. 



LUCRETIUS ON "THE NATURE OF THINGS." 

[One of our correspondents, who has been studying Lucretius, sends 
us the following analysis of his remarkable poem on "The Nature of 
Things." (It is a better analysis than our own in Jour. Spec. Phil., 
April, 1873, vol. vii, p. 94.) — The Editor.] 

book I. 
The entire of things is infinite. Proved by the argument of imagina- 
tion. Made up of solid " Atoms," eternal, indivisible, and void " Space," 
also eternal. Atoms have no qualities. The qualities of things are " Con- 
junctions." History is " Events." " Time," " from the mind alone pro- 
duced." 

" Nought from nought by power divine has risen." 

All the early theories — Earth, Air, Water, Fire, Becoming, Novg, etc., 
criticised and repudiated. 

Gravitation and the Antipodes considered quite justly. 

BOOK II. 

The process of composition of existing things, by the perpetual motion, 
contact and reaction, of an infinite number of Atoms, of various kinds, 
rough, smooth, fine, coarse, etc., and of various, though not infinite, 
shapes. The Immortal Gods dwell apart from man in perpetual peace. 
After many efforts, the mass of Atoms formed " the unchanging rudi- 
ments of things sublime." Nature is " self-potent and uninfluenced by the 
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Gods." The World decays, Colors, Tastes, Odors, etc., arise entirely 
from the combinations of Atoms. 

" The sire of all is Ether ; he full oft 
In dulcet drops descends of genial rain, 
And the bland Earth impregnates." — [Origin of Life.] 

" Perception springs amain and instantaneous, 
Wastes again to nought." 

He says, " and propagate their kinds," but without explanation. 

BOOK I" 

Soul ("Anima") or Mind ("Animus") is a part of body, not a "Har- 
mony," as the Greeks say. What we commonly call Mind pervades the 
heart and rules the total frame. The remnant soul is diffused through 
every part of the body, obeying the mind. Total soul does not always 
perceive what Mind is experiencing, but when Mind feels a severe shock, 
the whole soul responds and moves the body. Nought can act except by 
touch, and nought can touch unless corporeal ; hence Soul, as it acts on 
the body, must be corporeal. Mind composed of finest, subtlest Atoms 
(Heat, Vapor, Air, and something subtler), hence its rapidity of action 
and departure without apparent diminution of bulk of body. Neither 
soul nor body can act without the other. Soul (Anima) may be man- 
gled and life continue ; but Mind (Animus) must remain entire or we die. 
The sympathy of soul and body in disease, their cotemporaneous growth 
and decay, the difficulty of the soul's holding together without the pro- 
tection of the body, the fact that the soul does not re-endow itself with 
new organs after leaving body, or that, if it does, we have no memory of 
former life — all prove that soul is born and dies with body. 

" Were, too, its date immortal, man no more 
At his last hour would mourn the severing blow." 

In connection with my study of the law of Real Property, this sen- 
tence, turning on legal distinctions, quite amused me : 

" and life exists 
To none a freehold, but a use to all." 

BOOK IV. 

On Images of Things. The will, aroused by these images, spreads the 
commotion through the total soul, which moves the body then. They 
are a " steam that from the face of things pours forth perpetual." What 
the senses notice must be true. 

"Who holds that nought is known, denies he knows 
E'en this, thus owning that he nothing knows." 
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BOOK v. 

Cosmogony. The Gods did not construct the material world. Too 
many defects for that. Nature made it, and will destroy. 

" For as the train of causes first uprose, 

And the young world its earliest features found, 
■ Things follow things in order most exact." 

He traces evolution from chaos through physical gradations, and then 
moral and social, in accordance with the doctrine of " Natural Selection." 
" All reach at length perfection's topmost point." And all will return to 
Atoms again. 

BOOK VI. 

Meteorological phenomena — Disease. Physical changes of all kinds 
explained by the combinations and release of Atoms. 

The whole poem is an exposition of Democritus and Epicurus, and the 
motive stated to be — to take away the fear of death by proving that we 
are not immortal. The doctrines of Atoms and Void — of the construction 
of the Universe without the interference of the Gods (immortal would 
not mix with mortal) — of the corporeal nature of the soul, proven by its 
intimate connection with the body, and of the process of Evolution by 
Natural Selection, are as conclusively stated as ever they have been since, 
I should judge. I find a truer insight as to Time, however, than is found 
in modern Materialism, viz., "Time from the mind alone produced." He 
unfortunately missed, however, the necessary consequence that the whole 
series of development is therefore (Time being the necessary ground of 
change) grounded in the Mind. Of course he overlooked, also, the 
" Proto " when he took Atom as Protoplasm as the ground. As to the 
Gods, he stands on about the same ground as the modern doctrine of 
" Unknowable." Have the Moderns any advantage over him in any 

respect ? 

S. H. E. 
Concord, Mass., November, 1880. 

THE TRANSMIGRATION OF BRAIN TISSUE. 

" The Medical and Surgical Reporter " (of Philadelphia) for June 4, 
1881, notices a book, recently published on the subject of Dyspepsia, 
which goes so far in the direction of physiological-psychology as to ask : 

" Is it too visionary to imagine that some of the particles of brain tissue 
which, in the mind of Julius Cfesar, originated and worked out the details 
of military campaigns which resulted in making Rome the master of the 
world, may, after centuries of wanderings and vegetable life, and residence 



